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NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


TWO  LETTERS, 

BEING    A 

:;OR.R'fe8PON'DENcS' 


^A, 


BETWEEN 


OF  NEW-ROCHELLE, 

AND 

AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  RIGHTS   OF   MAN,"  &iC,  &C. 

Written  jJugustthe   Qth^   1806,    during   the    tihce   hhat'^ 

Mr,  Paine  was  on  a  sick  bed,  at  (he  house  of 

William  Carver,  in  New-York, 

ALSO, 

MR.  PAINE'B 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  FRESS, 


PRINTED  FOR  THE  PUBLISHER, 


LETTER  L 

^         ^         From  ifidrew  A.  Dean  torThomh$  Patne. 


.  New-Rochelle,  Aug.  9th,  1806. 
Friend  and  Citizen, 

I  have  heard  of  jour  late  misfortune,  by  fal- 
ling from  a  stair-case.  It  is  represented  to  me,  the 
injury  is  likely  to  prove  fatal :  1  hope  it  may  not 
prove  so.  I  hope  these  lines  may  be  read  by  you 
with  some  attention,  they  flow  from  a  heart  much  at- 
tached to  your  welfare.  Vour  mortal  body  is  not  so 
much  my  concern,  as  is  that  of  the  immortal.  My 
desire  for  your  welfare  flows  from  a  heart  filled  with 
love  and  gratitude,  hoping  your  future  happiness  may 
9  ^h  i  *  ftfe  mt>i'^gl(yfrious*tlKiii#[ic  |?reseni^  Yt)u  harVe  ?n?ri- 
ted  my  gratitude  by  your  services  rendered  to  man- 
kind in  ditfusingyour  principles  of  universal  freedom, 
it  cannot  fail  in  giving  }  ou  abundant  comfort  at  your 
departing  moment.  Vour  political  writings  are  sure 
to  make  your  name  immortal  in  ages  to  come,  when 
your  writings  have  emancipated  nations  from  monar- 
chial  oppressions.  Vo j  have  lit  up  a  light  that  can 
never  be  extinguished,  the  more  it  is  viewed  the  brigh- 
ter it  appears, 

I  wish,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  a  subject  on  which  we  have  had 
much  conversation,  also  letter  correspondences,  on 
this,  I  now  write  to  you  as  to  a  dying  mortal.  1  say 
to  you,  have  you  been  in  earnest  ?  consider  well,  you 
have  but  a  moments  delay.  If  you  neglect,  vou  are 
sealed  for  eternity.^  Why  cannot  you  admit  the 
*  principle  of  redemption,  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of 

God  ?  a  principle  so  universally  admitted  for  such  a 


^ 
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length  of  time,  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  us  who 
live  in  this  age. 

I  have  read  with  good  attention  your  manuscript 
on  dreams,  and  examintion  on  the  prophecies  in  the 
bible.  I  am  now  searching  the  old  prophecies,  and 
comparino;  the  same  to  those  said  to  be  quoted  in  the 
new  testament.  1  confess  the  comparison  is  a  mat'  ^ 
ter  worthy  oi  our  sei^ious  attention  ;  T  know  not  the  ^^ 
result  till  1  finish,  then,  if  you  be  living,  I  shall  com- 
municate the  same  to  you,  I  hope  to  be  with  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Receive  my  best  respects, 

ANDREW  A.  DEAN. 

To  Thomas  Paine. 


LETTER  II. 

From  Thomas  Paine  to  Andrew  A.  Dean. 


Respected  Friend, 

I  received  your  friendly  letter  for  which  I  am 
obliged  to  you.  It  is  three  weeks  ago  to  day  (Sun- 
day Aug.  15.)  that  I  was  struck  with  a  fit  of  an  ap- 
poplexy,  that  deprived  me  of  all  sense  and  motion. 
1  had  neither  pulse  nor  breathing,  and  the  people 
about  me  supposed  me  dead.  I  had  felt  exceeding- 
ly well  that  day  aad  had  just  taken  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  for  supper,  and  was  going  to  bed.  The 
fit  took  me  on  the  stairs,  as  suddenly  as  if  1  had  been 
shot  through  the  head  ;  and  I  got  so  very  much  hurt 
by  the  fall,  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  and 
out  of  bed  since  that  day,  otherwise  than  being  lift- 
ed out  in  the  blanket,  by  two  persons  ;  yet  all  this 
while  my  mental  faculties  have  remained  as  perfect 
as  1  ever  enjoyed  them.  I  consider  the  scene  1  have 
passed  through  as  an  experiment  on  dying,  and  I 
find  that  death  has  no  terrors  for  me.     As  to  the 


people  called  Christians,  they  have  no  evidence  that 
their  religion  is  irae.  There  is  no  more  proof  that 
the  bible  is  the  word  of  God,  than  that  the  Koran  of 
Mahomet  is  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  education  makes 
all  the  difference.  Man  before  he  begins  to  think 
for  himself,  is  as  much  the  child  of  habit  in  Creeds 
as  be  is  in  ploughing  and  sowing,  let  creeds  like 
opinions  prove  nothing. 

Where  is  the  evidence  tliat  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  begotten  Son  of  God  ?  The  case  admits 
not  of  evidence,  either  to  our  senses,  or  our  mental 
faculties  ;  neither  h^is  God  given  to  man  any  talent 
by  which  such  a  thing  is  comprehensible,  it  can- 
not therefore  be  an  object  for  faith  to  act  upon,  for 
faith  is  nothing  more  than  an  assent  the  mind  gives 
to  something  it  sees  cause  to  believe  is  fact.  But 
priests,  preachers,  and  fanatics,  put  imagination  in 
the  place  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  imagination 
to  believe  without  evidence. 

If  Joseph  the  carpenter  dreamed,  (as  the  book  of 
Matthew,  chap  1st,  said  he  did,)  that  his  betrothed 
l»vifesM^ryy  was  with  ^hild,*  by  th^  Floly  Ghost,  and 
that  an  angel  told  him  so ;  1  am  not  obliged  to  put 
faith  in  his  dream,  nor  do  1  put  any,  for  1  put  no 
faith  in  my  own  dreams,  and  1  should  be  weak  and 
foolish  indeed  to  put  faith  in  the  dreams  of  others. 

The  (  hristian  r(digi()n  is  elerogatory  to  the  Crea- 
tor in  all  its  articles.  It  puts  the  Creator  in  an  infe- 
rior point  of  view,  and  places  the  Christian  Devil 
above  him.  It  is  he,  according  to  the  absurd  story 
in  Genesis,  that  outwits  the  Creator,  in  the  garden 
of  F.den,  and  steals  from  him  his  favourite  creature, 
man,  and  at  last,  obliges  him  to  beget  a  son,  and  put 
that  son  to  death,  to  get  man  back  again,  and  this 
the  priests  of  the  Christian  religion,  call  redemption. 

Christian  authors  exclaim  ag:ainst  the  practice  of 
offering  up  human  sacrifices,  which  they  say,  is  done 
in  some  countries  ;  And  those  authors  make  those 
exclamations  without  ever  reflecting  that  their  own 
doctrine  of  salvation  is  founded  on  a  hum,an  sacrifice. 
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They  are  saved,  they  say,  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  religion  begins  with  a  dream  and  ends 
with  a  murder. 

As  1  am  now  well  enough  to  set  up  some  hours 
in  the  day,  though  not  well  enough  to  get  up  with- 
out help,  I  employ  myself  as  I  have  always  done,  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  man  to  the  right  use  of  the 
reason  that  God  has  given  him,  and  to  direct  his 
mind  immediately  to  his  Creator,  and  not  to  fanciful 
secondary  beings  called  mediators,  as  if  God  was  su- 
perannuated or  ferocious. 

As  to  the  book  called  the  Bible,  it  is  blasphemy 
to  call  it  the  word  of  God.  It  is  a  book  of  lies  and 
contradiction,  and  a  history  of  bad  times  and  bad  men. 
There  is  bat  a  few  good  characters  in  the  whole 
book.  The  fable  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles, 
which  is  a  parody  on  the  sun  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  copied  from  the  ancient  religions  of 
the  eastern  world,  is  the  least  hurtful  part.  Every 
thing  told  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the  sun.  His 
reported  resurrection  is  at  sunrise,  and  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  ;  tlr^it  is,  on  the  day  an^^iently 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  from  thence  called  Sunday  ; 
in  latin  Dies  Solio,  the  day  of  the  sun  ;  as  the  next 
day  Monday  is  Moon-day.  But  there  is  not  room  in 
a  letter  to  explain  these  things. 

While  man  keeps  to  the  belief  of  one  God,  his  rea- 
son unites  with  his  creed.  He  is  not  shocked  with 
contradictions  and  horrid  stories.  His  bible  is  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  He  beholds  his  Creator  in 
all  his  works,  and  every  thing  he  beholds  inspires 
him  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  From  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  all,  he  learns  his  duty  to  his  fellow- 
man  and  stands  self  reproved  when  he  transgresses 
it.     Such  a  man  is  no  persecutor. 

But  when  he  multiplies  his  creed  with  imaginary 
things,  of  which  he  can  have  neither  evidence  nor 
conception,  such  as  the  tale  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
the  talking  serpent,  the  fall  of  man,  the  dreams  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  the  pretended  resurrection  and 
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ascension,  of  which  there  is  even  no  historical  refa- 
tion,  for  no  historian  of  those  times  mentions  such  a 
thing,  he  gets  into  the  j)athless  region  of  confusion, 
and  turns  either  fanatic  or  h)  j)ocrite.  He  forces  his 
mind,  and  pretends  to  believe  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve. This  is  in  general  the  case  with  the  metho- 
dists.     Their  religion  is  all  Creed  and  no  morals. 

'  I  have  now  my  friend  given  you  a  fac  simile  of 
my  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  creeds,  and 
my  wish  is,  that  you  make  this  letter  as  publicly 
known  as»,you  find  opportunity  of  doing. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Thomas  is  a  good  boy. 
It  does  always  give  me  pleasure  to  know  that  he 
goes  on  well.  You  say  that  he  begins  to  want  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  shirts,  and  a  hat.  Y^ou  then  take 
the  horse  and  chair  and  take  Thomas  with  ywu,  and 
go  to  the  store  and  get  him  some  strong  stuff  for  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  hempen  linnen  for  two  shirts,  and  a 
hat  He  shall  not  want  for  any  thing  if  he  bo  a 
good  boy  a;id  learn  no  bad  words 

1  have  taken  lodging  at  Corlears  Hook  but  I  am 
not  w^ell  enough  to  be  removed,  yet  I  continue  tol- 
erable well  in  health,  what  T  suffer  is  pain  and  want 
of  streng  h  occasioned  by  the  fit  and  fall,  for  I  find 
I  went  headlong  over  the  bannisters  as  suddenly  as 
if  1  had  been  shot  through  the  head. 

You  speak  of  coming  to  New-York.  When  you 
come  take  Thomas  with  you.  You  can  come  with 
the  horse  and  chair.  If  I  am  not  at  Carver's,  he  wjll 
tell  you  where  I  am.  When  you  go  to  the  store ; 
go  on  to  the  landing  and  read  this  letter  to  Mr  PeU 
ton.  When  you  see  Mr.  Somerville  present  my 
respects.  You  and  Thomas  might  take  a  walk  there 
some  Saturday  afternoon,  and  call  at  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wards,  take  the  letter  with  you. 

Fours  in  friendship, 
THOMAS  PAINE. 
"N.  Y.Aug.  1806. 


7 
On  the  Liherty  of  the  Press. 

The  writer  of  this  remembers  a  remark  made  to 
him  hy  Mr.  Jefferson,  coiieernii*^  th:>  English  news- 
papers, which  at  that  time,  1787,  wliik^  Mr  Jefferson 
was  minister  at  Paris,  were  most  vulgarly,  abusivi'. 
The  remark  applies  with  ecpial  force  to  the  federal 
papers  of  America.  The  remark  \^  as,  that  ''  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  produces  the  same  effect 
as  the  restraint  of  the  press  was  intended  to  do.  The 
restraint,"  said  he,  ''  was  to  prevent  things  being 
told,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  prevents  things 
being  believed,  when  they  are  told." — We  have  in 
this  state,  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
The  number  of  federal  papers  in  the  city  and  state  of 
New-York,  are  more  than  five  to  one,  to  the  number 
of  republican  papers,  yet  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
tions go  always  against  the  federal  papers,  which  is 
demonstrative  evidence  that  the  licentiousness  of  those 
papers  are  destitute  of  credit. 

Whoever  has  made  observations  on  the  characters 
of  nations,  will  find  it  generally  true,  that  the  man- 
ners of  a  nation,  or  of  a  party,  can  be  better  ascer- 
tained from  the  character  of  its  press  than  from  any 
public  circumstance.  If  its  press  is  licentious  its 
manners  are  not  good.  Nobody  believes  a  common 
liar,  or  a  conmion  defamer. 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  printers,  especially 
at  Newspapers,  than  the  continual  cry  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press^  as  if,  because  they  are  printers,  they  are 
to  have  more  privileges  than  other  people.  As  the 
term  libeity  of  the  press^^  is  a(ioj)ted  in  this  country 
without  being  understood,  I  will  state  the  origin  of 
it,  anri  shew  what  it  means.  The  term  comes  from 
England,  and  the  case  was  as  follows. 

Prior  to  what  is  called  in  England  the  Revolution 
which  was  in  1688,  no  work  could  be  published  in 
that  country,  without  first  obtaining  the  permission 
of  an  officer  appointed   by  the  government,  for  in- 
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specting  works  intended  for  publication.  The  same 
was  the  case  in  France,  except  that  in  France  there 
were  forty  called  Censors,  and  in  England  there  was 
but  one  called  Iniprimateur. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  office  of  Iniprimateur  was 
abolished,  and  as  works  could  then  be  published 
without ^Jirst  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment officer,  the  press  was,  in  consequence  of 
that  abolition,  said  to  be  free,  and  it  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  term  liberty  of  the  press  arose. 
The  press,  which  is  a  tongue  to  the  eye,  was  then 
put  exactly  in  the  case  of  the  human  tongue.  A  man 
does  not  ask  liberty  beforehand  to  say  something  he 
has  a  mind  ro  say,  but  he  becomes  answerable  after- 
wards for  the  attrocities  he  may  utter.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  a  man  makes  the  press  utter  attrocious  things, 
he  becomes  as  answerable  for  them  as  if  he  had  ut- 
them  by  word  of  mouth.  Mr  Jeffiirson  has  said  in 
his  inaugural  speech,  that  ''  error  of  opinion  might 
he  tolerated  when  reason  was  left  free  to  combat  it.^^ 
This  is  sound  philosophy  in  cases  of  error.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  error  and  licentious- 
ness. 

Some  lawyers  in  defending  their  clients,  (for  the 
generality  of  lawyers,  like  Swiss  soldiers,  will  fight 
on  either  side,  have  often  given  their  opinion  of  what 
they  defined  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be.  One  said 
it  was  this  ;  another  said  it  was  that ;  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  case  they  were  pleading.  Now  these 
men  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  term,  liberty  of 
the  press,  arose  from  a  fact,  the  abolition  of  the  of- 
fice of  Imprimateur,  and  that  opinion  has  nothing  to 
do  in  the  case.  The  term  refers  to  the  fact  of  print- 
ing free  from  prior  restraint,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
matter  printed,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  public 
lit  large,  or  in  cases  of  prosecution,  a  jury  of  ihe 
(^ountry  will  be  the  judges  of  the  matter. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
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